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Gratefully acknowledged are the generous, public- 
spirited business neighbors who make possible this 
friendly call of greeting by your Welcome Wagon 
Hostess on behalf of the civic, religious, cultural and 
social service organizations of the community. 
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of 
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WASHINGTON CROSSING — Narration and 
Famous Painting, ‘Washington Crossing the 
Delaware”, Daily 9 to 5, at % hour intervals. 
Memorial Building. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Thompson-Neely House furnished with 
pre-Revolutionary pieces, Route 32, 
Washington Crossing State Park. Open 
weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Old Ferry Inn, 
Route 532 at the bridge. Restored 
Revolutionary furniture, gift and snack shop 
where Washington Punch is sold. Open daily 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, 
built in 1812 by Mahlon K. Taylor, now serves 
as headquarters for the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. Open to public Weekdays 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sat. 8:30 to 11 a.m. 
MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury Manor, the 
re-created Country Estate of William Penn. 
Original Manor House was built in 1683. Open 
daily 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Sun. 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission 50 cents. 

FALLSINGTON — Burges-Lippincott House, 
18th Century Architecture. Open to the public 
Wed. thru Sun., including holidays, 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission: Adults 50 cents, students 25 cents, 
children under 12 free if accompanied by an 
adult. 
BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Museum, 610 Radcliffe St., Victorian decor. 
Hours: Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 1 - 3 p.m., other 
times by appointment. 

PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. 
The country’s largest private collection of 
hand-carved semi-precious stones. Open to the 
public Tues. thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. 1 
to 5 p.m. Admission: 50 cents. 

DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Museum, Pine and 
Ashland Streets. Hours: Sun. 1 to 5 p.m., Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed Monday. 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY — Tues. thru 
Fri. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed Wed. 1 to 2 p.m. 
Admission — Adults: $1 and children under 12 
— 50 cents. 


(continued on page 25) 
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WITH STRONG ARM 


I can still recall vividly, the sudden shock I got one 
early spring morning a couple of years ago. The air 
still retained a zippy sting and mists hung heavily 
along the roadsides. I had just rounded a curve on the 
road to Newtown, when out of the woods stepped a 
man in green carrying a bow and arrow. 

Well, if you love to dwell in the past as much as I 
do, you can imagine what this did to me. I slammed 
on the brakes and came to a full stop in complete 
shock! 

I was still in a stunned state when the apparition 
walked slowly up to the driver’s side of the car and 
asked in a very human voice if there was anything 
wrong. 

He was, I was to learn, one of the hundreds of 
archery fans that fill the woods and archery lanes of 
Bucks County. 

It was after chatting with this wonderful young 
man (certainly every inch my ideal Robin Hood) that 
I became most interested in this sport. 

The archers line up, taking deep breaths, then 
relaxing. Flexing arm muscles, they take their stand 
tensing, pulling steadily. Click. The quicker than 
lightning release, humming twanging-swishing. 
Then. . . the dull plunk. 

Then they walk up, from one end of the alley to 
the other. They talk quietly, evaluating. Then 
plucking the shafts from the targets they walk back 
to await their turns again. 

Over, and over, and over again they repeat this 
performance. They don’t talk a great deal, straining 
every ounce of perfect performance out of 
themselves. They really work assiduously the whole 
time, yet pause to laugh at their errors. 

Bucks County has many of these groups, and a 
goodly share of really outstanding archers. 

... like the young lady from up Spinnerstown 
way. Or the hard working mill man from Sellersville. 
Both of these people are nationally-ranked amateurs, 
and they meet regularly in the Quakertown archery 
lane. 

Amateurs, professionals, hunters or the plain 
back-yard Sunday afternoon plunker prove it’s a 


AND KEEN EYE 


by Sheila Broderick 


popular sport everywhere. Young, old and in-between 
. . . age and sex have nothing to do with it. Thousands 
and thousands of people enjoy this sport now more 
than ever. 

And just how did all this happen? Well, for starters 
we have to go back to the Stone Age . . . in the days 
when the first of many leaders among men picked up 
a stick and tied a stone to the head of it and made the 
first arrow. 

From then on, it was man’s chief method of 
hunting animals and birds and for making war. In the 
1800’s, however, the use of gunpowder and other 
weapons gradually became widespread. Archery then 
became purely a sport, but one which calls for the 
greatest of skill and marksmanship. 

In today’s archery, the arrows are shot at straw 
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targets. These targets are four feet across the middle. 
Rings painted on the target have different values in 
counting the score of the archer. If the arrow should 
hit the outermost ring, which is white, the shot then 
counts as one. Striking the next ring, which is black, 
counts for three. Next comes the blue circle which 
counts five. The red ring that outlines the center of 
the target scores seven. Then comes the center itself. 
This golden circle is the grand and glorious Bull’s Eye 
... hit this and you’ve just added nine points to your 
score. 

Should your arrow cut into two colors, it counts as 
having hit the inner one. 

Of all the popular sports in this country, the archer 
has the least bulky equipment to carry, with perhaps 
the exception of the tennis player. 

The bows are from five to six feet long. They are 
made of strong but springy wood such as 
orangewood, lemonwood, hickory or yew. Some of 
the newer bows have been made of springy steel, 
though the wooden ones are still the most popular. 
Strings are of strong hemp or a linen cord. The arrows 
have to be true works of art and balance. Shafts are 
made of various woods with steel points. Some are 
hollow tubes of light metal such as steel or 
duralumin. The back end of the arrow is tipped with 
feathers which help to keep the arrow’s flight in a 
true straight line. Each arrow is notched near the 
feathered end so that it will catch in the bowstring. 
The quiver is long, round and about five inches 
across, and holds the archer’s arrows. 

I was most surprised to learn from the many 
wonderful archers that I met at the Quakertown and 
Pottstown commercial archery lanes, (apart from the 
hundreds of clubs at universities, colleges, and at 
private and public recreation centers) that archery 
also provides excellent exercise for patients 
recovering in hospitals and nursing homes. Many of 
the young boys wounded in the wars have found it to 
be a most beneficial sport ... both in strengthening 
muscles and in giving healthy relaxation outdoors. 

This sport also provides a handicraft for many 
people. Many archers who hunt with bows and arrows 
make their own equipment. 

One of the young ladies that I met at the 
Quakertown Lanes, was a seventeen-year-old student 
from Upper Perkiomen, Audrey Stauffer. This past 
Christmas she had gone to Mexico to compete against 
some of the top archers of that country. Of the 
twelve archers who played, she scored the highest. 

Audrey loved her trip to this south-of-the-border 
country, and said that of the many target shoots she 
had been to, this was the finest. 
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She, like so many of today’s followers of the sport, 
started messing around with bows and arrows in a 
sort of half-hearted way, then suddenly found herself 
completely hung up on it. 

Another member revealed how he had never shot 
at targets before. One day he tried it, liked it so well 
that now his main love is field shooting. 

Once you start taking this sport seriously it means 
an additional chunk out of the pocketbook. You have 
to use the more sophisticated equipment. It leaves my 
ideal of Robin Hood far behind with bows with 
handsome, fat handles and contrasting, thin tapered 
ends. They have perfect weights and stabilizers, 
“sights” and “flickers.” 

You have to learn to shoot in all kinds of weather 
. .. sometimes to the point of standing knee deep in 
snow. Indoors or outdoors you have constant practice 
and adjustment to all conditions. “Many people 
won’t attempt to practice in wet weather,” said 
another member of the group. “But if you are really 
sold on it, you practice any time, anywhere.” 


There is a vast difference in using the lanes and in 
field shooting. Indoors you can only range about 
twenty-five to thirty yards, while outside you can 
easily shoot anywhere up to one hundred yards. 

Dick Wilson, an avid archer in Bucks County, 
complained that it was hard for the adult members of 
archery clubs to participate in contests. “I never have 
any vacation time coming to me,” he said. “I’ve 
always used it up long before it’s due ... you just 
hope the boss will understand . .. or better yet, like 
mine... be a member too!” 

The younger members make out much better in 
attending meets, as a great many of the competitions 
are held in the summers when the youngsters are out 
of school. 

But, young or old . . . male or female . . . archery is 
here to stay, and is growing in leaps and bounds. So, 
be you of Lower Bucks, Upper Bucks, of the 
Quakertown area, Pottstown or one of the 
Popodickon Bowmen or the famous Pheasdale 
Archers ... go to it! But remember . .. you need a 
very strong arm and a very keen eye. 
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KITCHEN DISCOVERY 


by Dorothy McMillen 


“A thing of beauty is a joy...” until you put a 
price tag on it. 

Many years ago while visiting my mother-in-law, I 
found that dear lady gathering up some things for a 
rummage sale. 

“Oh, mother Mac,” I almost shouted, “surely you 
aren’t getting rid of that darling toothpick holder. It’s 
so pretty!” 

“But, my dear”, she answered in her gentle way, 
“it’s been around here for so many years and I really 
have no use for it. I would love for you to take it if 
you really want it.” 

‘Eagerly I grasped this tiny thing of beauty. My 
hands caressed its satin smoothness and little fluted 
collar as I examined it closely for the first time and 
noticed the miniature raised flowers painted on its 
side. 

For years the little toothpick holder rested on my 
kitchen window sill. The sun shining through it gave 
it the color of the western sky’s afterglow as the pale 
yellow interior shone through the pink of the outside. 

It made a perfect container for the violets that the 
children brought in from under the oak tree in the 
yard. Many times it was knocked to the floor by an 


investigating cat, but seemed to be indestructible. 

Yes, it was a thing of beauty. It was also a joy — 
but unhappily not forever. 

“How can you leave such a valuable piece in that 
careless spot?” asked a neighbor who had dropped in 
for coffee. I didn’t realize at first that she was looking 
at the little toothpick holder. 

- “Surely, you must be joking”, I laughed, “that’s 
been there for years and I’m sure its only value is the 
pleasure it gives me.” 

“If you don’t believe me”, she retorted, “take it to 
an antique dealer and find out for yourself.” 

Curiosity, and perhaps, a little greed, at last 
possessed me and I decided to find out if my friend 
really did know what she was talking about. 

Suddenly, I found myself treating it gently. 
Carefully I took it from the window sill and gingerly 
wrapped it in tissue paper. 

Soon, strange, knowing hands were examining my 
small treasure and confirming my friend’s remark. 

A bewildered gasp escaped me as the dealer said, 
“This is genuine Burmese glass and quite valuable.” 

Now, ugly fear gripped me as I hurried home. 
Suppose I should drop it! 
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The kitchen window sill was certainly not the place 
for this fine antique! The little toothpick holder was 
doomed to a safe but lonely spot behind the glass 
doors of the china closet. 

Being naturally inquisitive, I had to learn more 
about this small treasure. The romance of Early 
American glass has long been a fascinating subject for 
me. 

Some research turned up the fact that Burmese was 
made in this country only by the Mt. Washington 
Glass Company in New Bedford, Mass. Frederick 
Shirley is credited for the experiments which led to 
the beautiful color of this popular art glass. Shirley, 
who had been producing much ornamental and art 
glass in pure white realized that a bi-colored or 
shaded glass might be even more popular. 

Shirley began experimenting with various oxides 
and finally developed a salmon-pink coloring by using 
oxide of uranium. Then he decided a shaded glass 
would be even more popular, particularly if it were 
combined with yellow. The name “Burmese” was 
patented, December 15, 1885 for the opaque 
salmon-pink shading to lemon-yellow. The loveliness 
of this new creation, because of its translucency and 
blended colors, opened up a whole new era in 
glassmaking. The immediate popularity of this new 
glass created quite a sensation. 

Shirley was so pleased with his success that he 
employed several local artists to decorate the pieces. 
Many of the larger pieces such as lamps and vases 
were decorated with delicate designs of flying Mallard 
ducks and flowers. Many of the smaller items were 
both painted and enameled. 

In 1886, Shirley presented pieces to Queen 
Victoria and Princess Beatrice. These gifts were so 
well received that shortly thereafter an order was 
received from the Queen for a tea set and two pairs of 
vases. Several of these items were decorated with a 
floral design originated by Albert Steffin. A great deal 
of the decorating was done with pure gold, reduced 
with acids. The mellow tones of the Burmese 
combined with the gold were so exquisite that the 
design was greatly admired here and became known 
as “‘Queen’s design.” 

Today, I looked at the toothpick holder again for 
the first time in a long while. It didn’t capture the 
afternoon sunlight anymore. Quickly, I removed it 
from its hiding place and replaced it on my window 
sill. “What value is there in beauty if it cannot be 
seen”, I wondered. 

Once more it can repose in the sunlight where 
everyone can enjoy it. This small “Thing of Beauty” 
is now a joy forever. 


IMAGINATIONS 
are welcome at the Factory Store 


Especially the “DO-IT-YOURSELF” SET 


Thousands upon thousands of 
picture frames 


While there be sure to visit 


THE CUSTOM CRAFT SHOP 


CUSTOM FURNITURE & GIFTS 
CUSTOM PICTURE FRAMING 


John Knoell & Son 


Manufacturers 
since 1880 


TO 
NEM ROUTE 202 

NEW BRITAIN, PA. 
PHONE 345-1000 


PHILA 


Lincoln—Mercury—Cougar 
Mark II1I—Montego—Cyclone 


Mercury Cougar XR-7 2-door hardtop 


Cross Keys 345-6900 Doylestown | 
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OISTINCTIVE OINING 


Com Moore's 
Tavern 
Roule 202 NewHope, fa. 


SPIRITS LODGING 
FINE FOOD ANTIQUES 


215-862-5900 
Lunch Tues thru Sat. Dinner Mon. thru Sat. 
Fondues Mon. thru Sat. 10:30 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. 
Vocalist Barbara Trent Thursday & Friday 
Closed Sunday 


Banquetse Weddings Wines ® Cocktail Bar 
Private Parties OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 Wrightstown 


Nationally famous since 1832 


COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN 


Where ‘“‘There’s a Small Hotel with a Wishing Well” was written 


— OPEN EVERY DAY FOR COCKTAILS AND DINNER — 


Try Our Famous 
Saturday Evening Buffet 

featuring Roast Prime 
E Ribs of Beef & Lobster 
Newburg 


Charcoal Hickory Grill- Wine Cave - Waterfall Terraces 
Air-Conditioned Dining Rooms 
Outside Silver Dollar Bar 


3 1/2 miles above New Hope 
on New Jersey side. 
: 609 - 397 - 1250 
N. J. 
BROCK FON. MS Ample Parking 609-397 - 9864 


Private Rooms for 
Weddings and Banquets 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


The Od 
Hater GAbeel mm 


ON OLD ROUTE 611—ONE & ONE HALF MILES NORTH 
OF DOYLESTOWN 


Hours: Tues thru Sat. Lunch 11:30 to 2:00 p.m. 
Tues thru Thurs. Dinner 5:00 to 9:30 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. 5:00 to 10:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 to 8:00 p.m. 


Seating for 20 to 200. 


Weekly - 11 a.m. to midnight 
Sunday - 11:00 to 8:00 


QUAKER IO WN, Closed Monday 


PA. For Reservations Call 
On Route 309 215-536-6315 


AN EFFECTIVE NEW Lunch: Mon. thru Fri. 

WAY TO GET AWAY Dinner: Mon. thru Sat. 
FROM IT ALL... * 4 Dining Rooms 

j plus a charming 

Cocktail Bar 


TELEPHONE 345-9900 Private Rooms for Weddings & Parties 


idan Swi. 
OF " NEW HOPE 


DINE IN OUR RIVER BOAT ROOM 


Open every day of the year. 
Breakfast 
Lunch 
Dinner 
Serving from 6:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


RT. +202, NEW HOPE, PA. 18938 
PHONE 215 862-5221 


try a mid-week | 
dinner date in 

a remote, rustic 
atmosphere at 

the gracious 


ae id 
3 mat Open Mon-Sat. 
=e s , ia Reservations— 
ats =~ a 215-346-7484 
a Cascade Lodge a 


Right off Rt. 611-1 mi. S. of Riegelsville, Pa. 
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OISTINCTIVE OINING 


Fine Dining and Relaxing On the Shores of 
the Beautiful Delaware River 


ap 


= 


» 

Home of the famous Durham 
x RESTAURANT 
b 


3 Boats.on Scenic Route 611 


ra RESTAURANT 


Æ, Dine in Historical ae 
> Durham Room & 


SZ Cocktail Lounge 


Closed Monday 

Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri 
11:00-2:30 5:00-8:00 
Sat. 11:00-8:30 

Sun. Dinners 12:30-7:30 


Route 202 — Buckingham, Pa. 
794 — 7959 


æ? 9 Miles South of Easton Phone 215/749-2679 Riegelsville, Pa. 


a, Closed Mondays (Durham Township in Bucks County) 


MILDRED SHERMAN’S 
aS oup TUureesn 


THE YARD ~~ LAHASKA, PA. 


vig 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN — 
since 1812 — Serving the finest of 
foods and drinks in lovely historic 
surroundings. Never closed. 
Banquet facilities. Rooms for 
overnight guests. Ample parking. 
Air conditioned. 


RESTAURANT OF THE MONTH 


Tom Moore's Tavern is in a 227 year-old 
house situated on 3 beautiful acres. Geese and 
ducks swim on the nearby lake. 


Serving daily 11:30 AM to 10 PM; 
Sunday to 9 PM. Supper in the 
Buttery Bar til 1 AM. Monthly Art 
Exhibits. American Express and 
Master Charge Cards accepted. 


There is al fresco dining in the outside cafe. 
Inside, diners are charmed by the dining room, 
appointed in a most unusual style. They are 
equally delighted with the superb food cooked 
by a European trained Austrian chef. 


GOURMET 
Mitchell Bell, the owner, likes people and a MOBIL GUIDE _ 
friendly spirit is noticeable in the welcome AND CUE 
given to all. APPROVED U 


Home-cooked food served in 
authentic Early American 
environment. Coffee hour 10 to 
11:30. Daily luncheons. Tempting 
salads. Homemade desserts. 

Open Daily and Sunday 

-794-7804 
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Lambertville Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. 
Phone: (609) 397 -0202 


BRUGGERS 
PIPERSVILLE 


Mr. Bell named his restaurant for the Tom 
Moore Tavern in Bermuda. Tom Moore, a lively 
Irish poet, wrote “A dinner without wine is like 
a kiss without a squeeze”. 


INN 


Where celebrities come to meet people! 


intersection of Routes 413 & 332. 766-8540 Lunch Daily 12:00 to 2:30 
5 SOUTH STATE ST NEWTOWN, PA. Closed Monday Dinner — 5:00 to 10:00 


FOR RESERVATIONS — WOrth 8-3341 Sundays — Dining from 12:00 to 7:30 
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POPULATION EXPLOSION 


by Erin Walsh 


I am the mother of four, which in itself is not so 
unusual. It’s the spacing that is weird — two teenagers 
and two little ones. I am privately referred to as the 
president of Unplanned Parenthood in my home 
town. 

Having had a son, followed three years later by a 
lovely little daughter, I figured what else was there? 
And so content with my two children, I went the 
usual ‘route — midnight feedings, playpens, 
educational toys, shots, training pants which got 
trained but the kids didn’t, nursery school, public 
school, and fun-filled PTA meetings. 

Suddenly one day it dawned on me that I was free. 
I ventured out into the world and got a job. It was 
just part-time but the pay was good and my husband 
and I spent happy hours planning how we would 
spend this extra income. Life seemed very glamorous. 

This dreamy state of affairs lasted exactly two 
weeks. I discovered that in what is tactfully called 
“later life”, I was in the baby business once more. 

Always a good sport and noted for my patience, I 
screamed and yelled and cried for about eight months 
until I settled down to grudgingly accept the 
inevitable. My unexpected, unblessed event was quite 
a source of amusement to our friends. While my 
husband smugly accepted tributes to his virility, I put 
on maternity dresses and an unconvincing smile. 

People tried to be kind. I heard dozens of stories of 
other unfortunates who also had babies late in life. 


“It will keep you young” was the constant refrain. 
Actually, I had no particular trouble keeping young 
or busy up til then, and this kind of rejuvenation I 
didn’t need. 

But need it or not, on a rainy night in October, I 
knew it was time to go to the hospital. Since it had 
been nine years since my last visit to the hospital, a 
lot of building had gone on and we were confused as 
to what entrance we should use. As we cruised 
around the outside, I saw a huge lighted sign 
“Accident Entrance”. Laughing through my pains, I 
said to my husband, “That’s for me”. 

A few hours later my son was born. I lost the last 
bit of resentment the moment I held him. He 
rewarded me for my change of heart by throwing up 
every single bottle in my lap for four days. Finally, he 
got straightened out and I brought him home to an 
adoring family who promptly spoiled him to death. 

It was kind of fun being new parents again and we 
gladly bought all the equipment which we had long 
since given away. Everyone thought he was cute and 
with all my friends’s children fairly grown up, I could 
boast of his accomplishments with no competition. 

Life went on just fine until right before he was 
three when I became pregnant again. This time I tried 
valiantly to pretend that we had planned a little 
companion but strangely enough, no one believed me. 
Again the cheerful comment was made, “It will keep 
you young.” 
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I went through this nine months without too much 
screaming and yelling. At my advanced age, I thought 
it wise to conserve my energy. I did have one good 
laugh on the day before my due date. My brother 
called me long distance on the phone. Perhaps I 
should describe my brother. He is a bachelor and he is 
in the field of population control. Naturally. Just as 
the childless experts are the ones who write the books 
on raising children. My brother had been a little cool 
with me lately since it did seem I was causing the 
much publicized population explosion 
single-handedly (well, I did have some help). 

However, my brother was very nice on the phone 
and remarked how glad he was to reach me before I 
went to the hospital the next day. He seemed very 
shocked when I replied that I might go the next day 
or it could be several weeks yet. Then my brother, 
the population expert, the one with all the degrees, 
asked me, “Well, how do you know when to go?” 
After I stopped having hysterics on the floor, I 
assured him that I would most definitely know when 
to go! 


Sure enough, five days later, I did know, with the: 


result being a sweet little girl. Now with four kids in 
the house, we were able to advertise the Walsh 
Rent-A-Child Agency, reasonable rates and a choice 
of age and sex. We also offered any problem you 
could name - from driver training to toilet training. 

I did have ready answers to some problems since I 
hadn’t raised the first litter for nothing. My stock 
reply to a little one crying was, ‘‘Give him a cooky”; 
to a temper tantrum in the store, “Shut up or TIl kill 
you”, and to the kindergarden teacher, “My only 
question is when are the days off from school.” 

Our baby girl left the nest this past year to enter 
nursery school at 3%. At an Open House for the 
children and mothers, I discovered to my horror that 
there wasn’t a mother in the room over 30, except 
guess who. However, thanks to Miss Clairol and my 
skilled hairdresser, I think I fooled them. I blew it 
though when a nice, eager, young mother sitting next 
to me asked if my little girl had any brothers or 
sisters. ‘‘Uh, huh, a brother who is 7, a sister who is 
16, and a big brother at college who is 19.” She 
seemed strangely quiet after that. 

I had my ultimate revenge a few months ago when 
I visited my brother who had just gotten his 
doctorate in good old Population Control. At a tea at 
his Dean’s home, the Dean’s wife said brightly to me, 
“Are you in the population field, Mrs. Walsh?” Very 
surprised for a minute, I thought quickly and with a 
smile for my brother, I said loudly and clearly, “Yes, 
I am. I produce it!” 
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OFFSET 
100 copies 8%/11 $2.00 
additional hundred $.50 


Copy must be camera ready. All work mailed in 
forty-eight hours. (We are the printers of Phoebe 
Taylor’s “Country Stories” available locally at Gardy’s 
Stationary Store, Doylestown.) 


M. BERNAT PRINTING CO. 
128 W. 46th Street 
New York, N.Y. 190036 


Ox COLOR TV COMPLEMENTS 
JO) YOUR DECOR WITH 
EARLY AMERICAN STYLING 


THE BAYBERRY 
e Big 23” diagonal picture, 
295 square inch viewing 

area 

e Authentic Early American 
styling 

e AFC... automatic fine 
tuning control 

e INSTA-COLOR’*... 
picture and sound are 
almost immediate 

è Slide rule tuning — UHF 

è Built-in coaxial antenna 
capability 

© Color-minder controls 

e High definition picture 
tube 


“Trademark General Electric Company. EASY TERMS 


Route 611 (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa. 
Open Thursday, Friday until 9 p.m. 


Saturday until 6 p.m. 


348 - 5611 


me. 


DOUBLE J DAIRY BAR 


Steaks-Hamburgers 
Home Made Ice Cream 
Water Ice — Pizza 
Oven Baked Grinders 


Route 202 
West of Chalfont 


Open Daily 
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Who are most entranced by a ride on a carousel, 
particularly in peaceful Menlo Park? 

Could it be the toddlers, clambering eagerly onto 
the horses, who are thrilled just to ride round and 
round on horses that not only go round and round 
but up and down? 

And what horses! Thirty-six beautifully painted 
steeds prancing and proud are part of the seventy-six 

. year old carousel, which is being preserved by the 
Perkasie Historical and Anniversary Society. 

Who is really under the spell of the revolving 
carousel? 

Perhaps it is the elderly sitting on the benches of 
the merry-go-round, watching the world go by, who 
are the happiest passengers. They seem to enjoy 
listening to the old time records played over and over 
again. Many an oldster would have had to forgo this 
pleasure if the borough of Perkasie had continued its 
abolition of the amusement rides in the Park. 

Upon whom has the magic of the rotating carousel 
really cast its witchery? 

Is it possible that the magic of the carousel has 
rubbed off on the starry-eyed teenagers as they go 
round and round, hand in hand in a world of their 
own? How these young people would have enjoyed 
coming to the Park on the trolleys with open sides 
that made special trips in the summer many years 
ago. Excursion trains also came from Philadelphia and 
throngs enjoyed picnics on the grassy banks, going on 
the many rides and buying all sorts of goodies. 

But now all the rides are gone except one, the 


caRousel 


by Jean E. Fickes 


brightly lighted fascinating carousel. When the 
committee decided to save this ride they were quite 
aware that there would be a lot of re-doing and 
refurbishing. They knew the cost would far exceed 
the original price of $800, the amount expended 
when the carousel was constructed in 1895. 

But the committee was undaunted by all the 
obstacles; the greatest being lack of funds. Of course 
they did much of the work on the carousel 
themselves: repairing, painting, replacing. Then they 
had benefits: breakfasts, parties and simply asking for 
contributions. Thousands of dollars poured in from 
the townspeople, a sign they really wanted the 
carousel to stay. Contributions also came from all 
parts of the country, one from as far away as 
California. 

The very young, the old and the in-betweens make 
very little forward progress as they go round and 
round, but all the riders will continue to have many 
more happy trips because of the tireless efforts of the 
Historical Society. This committee: Ralph Keller, J. 
C. Brown, Lester Trauger, Mrs. William Kramer, 
Clayton Pritchard, William Pfeffer and Joseph Boorse, 
are a truly great group. 

Memorial Day will be the first time this year the 
carousel will be open in Menlo Park, Perkasie. 

Sometime in June the Quakertown Bank will hold 
a concert in the Park — another time the 
merry-go-round will be taking on passengers. 

Come one, come all. For this happening there is 
one requirement: you must be young in heart. 
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Antique 
Detective 


by Burt Chardak 


There is an infinite variety of them in shape and 
form. They were made over a long period of time of 
many different woods. Yet, when you see one, you 
recognize it at once. What is it? 

A Windsor chair, of course. 

Recently, I was leafing through a little booklet 
published by the old Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art back in 1925. 

It’s all about Windsor chairs, the chairs members of 
Congress sat on when they voted for independence on 
July 4, 1776. 

I was fascinated by the variance of styles: low deep 
backs, high backs with combs and high backs with 
combs on combs, hoop backs and loop backs, some 
with arm rests, some with writing arms. All so 
different yet so much alike. 

In common, they have the thick saddle or fitted 
seat, the turned H-stretchers, the splayed legs and the 
feeling of strength. 

The chair had been popular in England since the 
beginning of the 18th century, but it blossomed in 
the New World. 

Hickory, beech, ash, pine, and basswood were 
plentiful, and the early chair-makers had all the 
materials they needed at their front door. The 
hickory was excellent for bending into backs and 
making stretchers. The beech light and strong for the 
legs and the softer pine was great for modelling into 
the saddle-type seats. 

Most craftsmen needed no nails, screws or glue. 
The legs were carried through to the top of the seat 
and held in place with wedges. 

Chairs were painted black or bottle green (such as 
those in Independence Hall) or merely varnished. 

It’s generally agreed that the first American 
Windsors were made in Philadelphia aroung 1725. 

Their growing popularity led to their being shipped 
to the other colonies where they were copied with a 


number of variations. 
(continued on page 27) 
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The Trading Post 


Largest Traditional and Colonial Furniture 
Selections in Bucks County 


Custom Drapery and Carpeting 


3 Hours: 
Mon. Wed. Fri. 10 to 9 


Phone 215-968-2028 Hon wa pe 


Route 232 (2nd Street Pike) Penns Park, Pa. 


Do You Like 
Early American? 


Early American Life—a 
new bi-monthly magazine. 
House plans, decorator 
ideas, recipes, arts & 
crafts, restoration methods, 
historic site reports. Also 
tours, book discounts, local 
chapter meetings. 


EARLY AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Bevridge Rd., Richmond, Va. 23226 


~ CLEAN MODERN HEAT 
IS SO IMPORTANT! 


‘| Atlantic Heating Oil helps to safe- 


Atlantic Heating Oil is Triple Re- 
and your fined for thrifty performance. Pre- 
mium quality for constant comfort. 

For dependable oil heat and expert 
service—call 


ATLANTIC) BRINKERS FUELS 
_ West St., Doylestown 
OIL HEAT |, 348 -2668 


Your comfort is eomplete with Atlantic Oil Heat 


guard your family... 
family budget. 

You get clean modern heat you 
can depend on... at low cost. 
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Rambling 
with 


A. Russell Thomas 


WHY GOD CREATED IRELAND 


BEING A Welshman I could not help but admire a 
St. Patrick’s Day card mailed from an overseas 
combat area by Sgt. James E. Boyle to my good 
neighbors, Harold and Helen Kelly. Born in 
Doylestown, Sgt. Boyle has been in the Army 24 
years. This column is being written on St. Patrick’s 
Day so I’d like to share the contents of “Why God 
Created Ireland.” I think it is beautiful. This is why: 

. “Once upon a time, God looked down from 
Heaven and decided the earth was too drab and 
cheerless, that it needed more beauty and gaiety and 
laughter. 

. “So he created an isle in the midst of a lovely 
blue sea; he took the green of an emerald and painted 
the trees, the green of an apple and made the grass 
light and lovelv, and the green of precious jade and 
colored the hills and valleys. And he chose a special 
ray of sunlight to shine on this isle, and selected the 
balmiest breezes to blow there. 

. “Then he decided that such a beautiful piece of 
green earth should belong only to the most special 
kind of people. So he gathered together the music of 
a bird’s song, the soul and heart of a poet, the twinkle 
in the star sheen, the brave and fierce heart of a lion, 
and the laughter of angels — and blended them 
together into a group of wonderful people he called 
the Irish, and he named their dwelling place the 
emerald isle.” 

* k * 

SOME RECENT HIGHLIGHTS: The Walter E. 
Bachmanns of Doylestown, were recently surprised at 
a Open House affair on the occasion of their 50th 
wedding anniversary. They are grand people and we 
are looking forward to the 75th .. . Congratulations 
are certainly in order for Dr. James Work who was 
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recently honored on the occasion of the 75th 
anniversary of Delaware Valley College of Science 
and Agriculture, who has served as president of that 
fine institution since 1946. I once had the pleasure of 
handling publicity for the college, then known as 
National Farm School and later as a junior college. I 
know of no finer educational accomplishments 
anywhere, and the credit goes to an old friend, 
Jimmy Work ... Opening of the Doylestown office 
of the Girard Bank in the old and ancient Fountain 
House in mid-town Doylestown recently marked a 
new day in the history of Doylestown banking. The 
building and contents are a credit to Bucks County. 
DISTRICT DEPUTY Grand Master C. Grant 
Brittingham of the Masonic fraternity recently 
presented 50-year service emblems to Curtis L. Cope, 
Joseph J. Conroy, William B. Mitman, Vincent Smith, 
Joseph R. Ruos, Walter S. Haney, Herman W. Carr, 
Lester D. Frankenfield, Paul J. Reber, Henry D. 
Ruos, Arthur S. Hinkle and Leonard S. Oblinger. 


MERRY MONTH OF MAY, 1934 


The Doylestown Doayapo Club planned and staged 
a successful field day and made it an annual affair . . . 
The affair was attended by 1,000 fans at Community 
Field. Two boys, Stanley Smith 11, of Buckingham, 
and William Neis, 14, of Doylestown Junior High 
turned the day into a personal triumph with the 
grand championship. A parade was led by Corporal 
Bill Engle and Patrolman Irvin L. Rothermel. The 
committee that planned the event consisted of Frank 
M. Stultz, Arthur M. Gordon, Walter L. Phillips, R. 
Gerald Hennessy, Harry A. Bigley, Chief of Police 
James Welsh, Edward Oelkers and Benedict Bestler. 

Thirty-five new members of the Doylestown Moose 
Lodge pledged their support to their new dictator, 
Herbert Coulton and enjoyed a dinner at the Moose 
Home prepared by Steward and Mrs. Harvey K. 
Crouthamel. Chief Burgess George S. Hotchkiss, the 
speaker, said that of all the organizations to which he 
belonged, none can match the Moose for activity, 
social relations and service to humanity. 

After serving 28 years with distinction as librarian 
at the Bucks County Historical Society, Warren S. Ely 
was made librarian-emeritus at the Society’s 53rd 
annual meeting in the Mercer Museum. . .Contracts 
for the building of a juvenile detention home quarters 
at the Bucks County Home were awarded by the 
county commissioners with Bailey-Foltz Company of 
Doylestown being awarded the general building 

(continued on page 21) 


THE NEWEST SHAPE OF ECONOMY - 1971 
2-DOOR SEDAN 


$1895 fully equipped and delivered 
Air conditioning — Automatic optional 
Now, also available with 102 Horsepower engine 


Auen TOYOTA * (ore 


263 NORTH MAIN STREET (215) 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 18901 345-6212 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN! 


The Editor of PANORAMA 


is available for programs 


CONTACT: SHEILA W. MARTIN 
675-7504 28 HOME ROAD HATBORO, PA. 


Lenape Valley GARDEN CENTER 


“We Have Every Bloomin’ Thing” 
350 North Main Street 


“LENNI” CHALFONT, PA. 18914 


Henry Carr, Manager 822-0143 


TREVOSE SAVINGS eàt, 
) ASSOCIATION % 


357 - 6700 
PASSBOOK ACCOUNTS NOW EARN 


ID FS vw p00 


No Notice Required for Withdrawals! 
Savings Certificates Available from 5⁄4% to 6% 
~ Four Convenient Locations: 


Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 
Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves., Morrisvillé 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 

Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 


“Bucks County’s FIRST and LARGEST 
Savings Association” 
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BARN RAZING 


A very successful, very popular 
man-about-Gardenville, David Newman, tackled a 
restoration job two years ago and lived to tell the 
tale. Mr. Newman, ebullient young owner of “Wigs by 
Mr. D,” of Doylestown, decided to restore an old 
Bucks County home in a way no other Revolutionary 
home had ever been handled. “I wanted my house to 
be different — not just one more look-alike dotting 
the landscape.” And different it is. 

The remarkable thing about Mr. Newman’s house is 
that almost all of his materials were second-hand. In 
fact, the framework of an entire barn was 
incorporated into the home’s structure! 

The barn that played this unconventional role was 
originally marked for the wrecker’s ball. A new Route 
611 bypass had quietly spelled its doom. Dave had 
initially purchased only a water pump from the 
junkman who owned the barn. But not too long after, 
he ended up carrying away the whole barn — bit by 
bit! Doors, beams and windows made their way over 
to the new house. 

The original farmhouse is indigenous to the Bucks 
County scene — an integral part of the rolling 
landscape. But because it resembled hundreds of 
others, Mr. Newman wanted to give it his own stamp. 
He became his own architect, tracing his ideas in the 
sands of Labrador during a hunting trip. The basic old 
farmhouse, once embracing a large family in its tiny 
boundaries, spread comfortably into a new wing with 
superimposed barn interior. The exterior, painted a 
Williamsburg blue, is characterized by many-angled 
roof lines. 

The architectural result of interior and exterior is a 
crisp, innovative blend of old and new. And it bears 
the indelible stamp of its owner. 

The task of remodeling the farmhouse fell to 
skilled workers. But Dave’s approach to the 
tearing-down and building-up was never one of 
detachment — he pounded and scraped with the rest 


of them. This craftsman quality can be traced to his 
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by Mary Price Lee 


grandfather who was a stone mason. Dave himself 
once served as carpenter’s apprentice. 

, Because of the monumental aspects of his task, 
Dave took a year off from his business to devote his 
full time to the house. Cave-ins, severe cold and lack 
of help only spurred him on to his goal. His German 
Shepherd, Shane, sat by him at night as he mused 
over the day’s accomplishments. Only a roaring fire in 
the 19th Century fireplace kept them warm. 

The painstaking work continued. Hand-hewn 
beams, carefully fitted joists, genuine cedar closets 
began to give the place the atmosphere Dave had 
planned for. 
` Interests within interests are depicted in the way 
Mr. Newman has displayed his hobbies in his 
hobby-house. His den boasts beautifully mounted 
animal trophies — the result of. far flung expeditions. 
The taxidermist, Albert Ragghienti, of Bucks County, 
has caught the beasts in their natural poses, avoiding 
the studied stance of so many mounted animals. 
~ Another unexpected facet of this interesting 
gentleman — he’s a Southerner in philosophy, 
enjoying their history and courtliness. His collection 
of Confederate coins is a reminder that visitors are in 
the home a spiritually transplanted Dixie-ite 

But the construction masterpiece of the house is 
the transplanting of the barn to the home. Seemingly 
an integral part of the living room, no one would 
guess the monumental amount of work involved in 
achieving that effect. 

Other touches around the place give it distinction: 
original windows became storage closets when the 
new section was added. Old Mason jars, original milk 
cans, real cedar shakes — not just a cedar closet — 
show respect for the past from a very modern man. 

Underneath Dave Newman’s boyish charm lies a 
streak of industry and enthusiasm that helped him 
tackle the near-impossible. Bucks County can be glad 
that one of its own has a devotion to history matched 
only by his own inventiveness. 


Photos by Richard S. Lee 
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BETWEEN FRIENDS 
wi 
by Sheila Martin 3 


May — a beautiful month whose birthstone is also 
beautiful, the emerald. The green of this precious 
stone reflects the green of the grass and trees in the 
spring. It also signifies tranquillity and happiness, 
things which indeed seem within our reach in the 
softness and hope of a perfect May day. 

* k*k * 


Congratulations go to Mrs. George Ashton of New 
Britain who recently celebrated her 90th birthday — 
and to Mr. and Mrs. George Mills, Sr. of Upper Black 
Eddy who celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary. 


ee E 
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CARD and GIFT SHOPPE 
156 West State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 215-348-5455 
Mon. — Closed 


Tues. to Sat. 9:30 to 5:30 Fri. — 9:30 to 9:00 


PANORAMA 


Box 349 
Doylestown,Pa. 18901 


O One year ($3.75) O Two years ($6.75) 


O Three years ($8.75) 


The Second Annual Ann Hawkes Hutton 
Scholarship Awards Ceremony was held April 24 at 
the Memorial Building, Washington Crossing. The 
guest speaker was Mr. James S. Copley. 

* k*k * 


Judges Edith Berry, Mary Burgess and Jack Wallace 
admire a Ist prize winner in oil, done by Mrs. 
Katherine Lichty of Sellersville at the (3rd annual) 
Jury Lounge Show in the Bucks County Court House, 
Doylestown. 


Carl Rist Jr. 


Antique 
Restoration 


Handcrafted 
Upholstering 


Interior Cratts 


Located 
CHALFONT, PA. 


ROUTE 152, North 
822-2842 


30 MAIN ST. 


The campus buildings of Bucks County 
Community College which have had only informal 
designations since the College opened in 1965, now 
have official names. 

The choices attempted to preserve the unique and 
distinctive features of the 200-acre campus (the 
former Tyler Estate); acknowledge those responsible 
for the College’s existence; and to instill a 
consciousness of the region’s past. 

Buildings associated with an earlier period are 
Tyler Hall, formerly the Tyler family residence; the 
Orangery, a theater arts building, formerly used to 
grow citrus fruits; Cooper Hall, the nursing education 
building which was the home of the Cooper family 
who preceded the Tylers; the Pheasant Barn, 
currently an art studio that was formerly a pheasant 
barn; and the Cottages, the former Tyler guest homes 
which are known as the Art Cottage, the Music 
Cottage, and the Hotel-Motel Cottage. 

The existing Academic Building, which opened in 
1968, will be Founders’ Hall to acknowledge those 
who brought the two-year college into existence. The 
second academic building being constructed will be 
Penn Hall, an acknowledgment of the country’s 
history as well as the county’s partnership with the 
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state in the College. 

The current library — after it is converted into a 
computer center and admissions and records offices — 
will be known as Pemberton Hall. The name recalls 
Phineas Pemberton, Bucks County’s first census 
enumerator and keeper of official records. 

The existing Computer Center, located in the 
Tyler’s former garage, will be converted into art 
studios and facilities. It will then be known as Hicks 
Art Center after Edward Hicks, Bucks County’s first 
well-known artist and a Newtown resident. His 
paintings, such as the ‘“‘Peaceable Kingdom,” are 
valuable collectors’ items. 

* k * 

A Thrift Shop to benefit the Pierce Free Library 
has opened in the schoolhouse on Route 113 near 
Silverdale which housed the Library for some 25 
years. The Library is now located at 109 South 6th 
Street in Perkasie. Library volunteers will staff the 
Thrift Shop which will be open every Wednesday 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

* ë k * 

The staff and volunteers of the Churchville 
Outdoor Education Center of the Bucks County 
Parks and Recreation Department is conducting a 


(continued on page 26) 


It is English to the core. 


a big, beautifully engineered 
6-cylinder motor, powering 
a sturdy transmission that 
slides solidly from one gear 
into another. 

Aheavy-duty independent 


sit in it with. 


square-jawed kind of car. 
The kind they don’t make 


suspension thatcantakeany- anymore, anywhere but England. 


The Classically British 


thing that any road can dish out. 
Alltightly put together ina 
body with rugged, clean lines 


Maginniss Foreign Car Sales 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) HORSHAM, PA. 19044 


WE’VE GOT THE NEW 
1971 TRIUMPH TR-6 
FROM THE LAND OF BRITISH RACING GREEN 


aglis and topped off with a couple of 
In fact, it’s just about allcore— comfortable reclining seats to 


The classically British TR-6, 
is an utterly straightforward, 


OSborne 2-1300 
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Millions of Americans will be presenting flowers, 
perfume and other gifts this year to honor Mother on 
her day, yet few people stop to think about some of 
the unusual beliefs and customs associated with this 
holiday. 

Few dutiful sons and daughters realize that Mom 
had her own special day several thousand years ago! 
According to historians, the early pagans of the Near 
East and Mediterranean regions worshipped an “Earth 
Mother” at annual woodland festivals. 

In Asia Minor, a day was set aside for honoring 
Cybele, “Mother of the Gods”. When the Romans 
adopted the festival and called it the “Feast of 
Hilaria,” the whole family danced through the streets 
wearing garlands of leaves in their tresses. 

In ancient Roman times, ‘“‘Mother’s Day” wasn’t 
celebrated on the second Sunday in May, as it is 
today, but usually: fell on the Ides (middle) of March. 
Apparently, Roman mothers fared better on this 
auspicious date than did poor Julius Caesar. 

Every day was “Mother’s Day” for moms of 


ancient German tribes — men who considered all 
women divine — and some regarded mothers as living 
goddesses! 


Papa ruled the roost in most of Colonial America. 
But if early American settlers didn’t set aside a special 
day for Mother it wasn’t because she wasn’t highly 
esteemed. It was just that the strict Puritans didn’t go 
in much for holidays of any kind: besides they knew 
about the pagan origins of festivities celebrated in 
honor of the distaff side! 
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In fact, Mother’s Day wasn’t celebrated anywhere 
in the United States until 1907. That year Anna M. 
Jarvis arranged a special church service in Grafton, 
West Virginia to commemorate her own mother and 
other mothers — living and deceased — of the 
community. Because the carnation was her mother’s 
favorite flower, Anna asked that each person 
attending the services wear a white carnation. After 
Mother’s Day was proclaimed a national holiday by 
President Woodrow Wilson in 1914, celebrants ceased 
wearing flowers themselves and began giving them to 
their mothers in the form of corsages and bouquets. 
Carnations are still traditional for Mother’s Day, but 
other seasonal flowers, or fragrances, are also 
considered appropriate. 

Whether you are presenting her such a gift at home 
or at a great distance, you’re mistaken if you fancy 
that the United States is the only country that has a 
day honoring Mom. 

The English have been doing it for more than 500 
years with “Mothering Sunday” — the fourth Sunday 
in Lent — when they pay a special visit to their 
mothers bearing candy, flowers, and little spiced 
cakes baked for the occasion. 

According to information from the National 
Committee on the Observance of Mother’s Day, the 
more up-to-date version of the holiday is celebrated 
not only in the U.S., but in such far-flung places as 
Mexico, Canada, South America, China, Japan, and 
Africa. Translated into many different languages, 
Mom’s the word! 


(RUSS cont. from page 15) 


contract for $980. The M. A. Rufe Estate was 
awarded the plumbing contract for $372 and the 
heating contract for $114. (What a difference today!) 

Dr. Carmon Ross, supervising principal of the 
Doylestown schools, submitted his resignation to 
become president of Northwestern State Teachers 
College at Edinborough, Erie county after serving 
well the schools of Doylestown for 29 years. He was 
given a very fine testimonial dinner by the Kiwanis 
Club of Doylestown. 

Perkasie Borough Council raised the wages of its 
workers five cents an hour. Two years previously the 
wage scale was cut from 40 to 35 cents an hour but 
the return to 40 cents passed unanimously ... Dr. 
George R. Cressman of West Chester was elected to 
succeed Dr. Carmon Ross as superintendent of the 
Doylestown schools. 

George G. Wetherill, 21, of Bristol, was held up 
and robbed of 75 cents while driving from Bristol to 
his mother’s home in Doylestown. Two men jumped 
out of a hedge row, stuffed a handkerchief in his 
mouth and bound his legs with his belt. The culprits 
were never located . . . Fifteen head of cattle perished 
in flames that destroyed a large barn on the Morris 
Warters farm near Montgomeryville. 

“America’s greatest unused asset is its home,” 
declared Dr. Carmon Ross, prominent Bucks County 
educator as he addressed the annual convention of 
the Churchmen’s League as president of the 
Pennsylvania Education Association. 

With Judges Hiram H. Keller and Calvin S. Boyer 
presiding the May term of Bucks County criminal 
court (1934) has 33 new cases and seven continued 
cases to handle. (Bucks County now has SEVEN 
judges, a host of district attorneys, assistants and 
public defenders and a Back Log that is somewhat 
startling . John Beidler of Langhorne was 
appointed foreman of the May term grand jury by 
Judge Boyer ... Doylestown Borough tax rate for 
1934 remained unchanged at 10 mills and a budget of 
$72,300 was adopted for the year. 

Two men were killed and three others injured at 
the Franconia Avenue grade crossing in Souderton 
when their automobile was struck by an express 
trolley car. The dead were Wallace Cressman, 55, a 
retired Souderton merchant and James Bardnt, of 
Souderton. 

A fierce electrical storm did much damage in 
various sections of Bucks and Montgomery Counties, 
destroying thousands of dollars worth of property. A 
barn on the Luz property, Station Road near 

(continued on page 31) 
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“IT’S TAYLOR’S FOR 
TERMITES!” 


Permanent Termite Control 


TAYLOR 


EXTERMINATING CO. 


Scientific Pest and Termite Control 


24 W. BUTLER AVENUE 
CHALFONT, PA. 
348 - 9579 
982 - 5707 


FIGURE CONTROL WITH FUN.. 
THE SCHWINN BREEZE * 


822 - 2050 
822 - 0121 


493-3344 


YARDLEY 
BICYCLE 
CENTER 


e 
BICYCLES 


SCHWINN 


BREEZE® “AMERICA'S FAVORITE BICYCLE 


83 SO. MAIN ST. 
YARDLEY, PA. 19067 


for the young in heart! 


8th Caruifal of 
Annual Antiques 


JUNE 12,1971 9:30 'til 5:30 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
708 Bethlehem Pike (Route 309) Ambler, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SHOW Light Lunch - Snack Bar ART SHOW 


Selected Dealers Door Prize 
Donation 75c Rain Date: June 19th 


End the 
strength for 
your life... 


this week 


ELMER O. STROUSE 
Masonry Contractor 
Danboro 
CLYMER’S MARKET 
Groceries — meats 
Pt. Pleasant, Pa. 
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LIGHT AND SHADOW 


by Elizabeth Jarratt 


Back about 1930, the lamps were not moving very 
quickly in the small antiques shop Mary Gray Lewis 
operated at the rear of her Torresdale home. Her 
customers were once again making purchases to 
brighten homes unrefurbished during these 
Depression years, but days passed without selling the 
oil lamps, brass candlesticks, figurines and other 
decorative objects which had been converted to 
electric lighting. There they sat, some wearing silk 
shades, but mainly topped with the unexciting 
run-of-the-mill parchment and cloth shades purchased 
from department stores — good, to be sure, but not 
particularly enhancing their antique bases, nor 
satisfying the discriminating Mrs. Lewis. 

From visits to museums, she recalled the lanterns 
and lamps fashioned from punched and cut tin sheets. 
They cast a pleasing design of light and shadows, 
which Mary Gray Lewis wondered might not be 
adapted to paper shades. After many trial and error 
efforts, she found the idea not only practicable, but 
most practical, for the custom design shades she then 
executed sold not only her own antique lamps but 
also brought ladies who wanted shades made just for 
their own lamps. In not too many years, the antiques 
husiness had to give way to the lampshades. 
Neighbors and other friends of Mary Gray’s had been 


Photos by Chip Goehring 


recruited to paint, punch and cut, trained to her firm, 
“Ladies, if it’s not right, let’s ball it up and try 
again.” 

In 1951, Mrs. Lewis’ daughter-in-law, Marjorie, 
moved to Dolington and soon became involved in the 
business which had come out from Torresdale to a 
handsome Bucks County stone farm house. Working 
and learning every phase of the production over the 
past twenty years, “Peggy” as she is known to many, 
now is the owner of the business which is located at 8 
North State Street in Newtown. 

Customers come into the shop bringing lamp bases, 
swatches of fabrics used in their homes, pieces of 
wallpaper, color charts, a cherished announcement or 
invitation, or even an “‘idea for a shade.” Bases have 
run the gamut from Great-Grandmother’s candle 
mold to a handsome Chinese vase, early American 
pressed and pattern oil lamps, the rolls used in 
imprinting wall papers, a Singer sewing machine, tole 
lamps, floor lamps, chandelier clips. “If it’s not 
edible, we can make it into a lamp with its own 
particular shade.” 

If there is not a design suited to them from the 
many shades on the shelf, or if they are there for a 
custom-designed shade, this will be achieved only 
after determining the proper, perfectly pleasing 
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“All-over. Tapestry,” a long-time favorite 
design which shows beautifully when lit and is 
a perfect compliment to most fabrics and 
accessories. 


proportion to the customer’s lamp. Design colors are 
executed to complement or harmonize with the room 
style of the clients, with Mrs. Lewis visiting the home 
when a large redecorating project is underway and 
lamps and shades are needed throughout. 

In determining proportion, the shape of the shade 
is to be considered — oval, drum, Empire, six-sided, 
square, a sheep’s nose, perhaps? And is it to be a clip, 
bridge or chimney fitting shade? Will you need 
another harp or finial? 

Over 600 designs have been produced, as well as 
originals created daily. The size and shape of the 
shade has been determined, drawn, and cut with 
precision. Shades have been made from a 1” top 
measurement to a 36” top measurement, with a 
resulting bottom measurement several times that 
proportion. If no pattern exists for your desired 
proportions among the myriad Mary Gray Lewis’ 
files, one will be constructed with compasses, 
trammel points, triangle or T-square, in the manner of 
an engineer or architect. For all their seemingly 
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dainty artistry, these shades are truly built. 

Some designs will be painted on the shade first — 
either on the outside or inside of the parchment, the 
latter giving a particularly delicate appearance. Many 
of the shades are cut-and-punched, showing their 
designs principally when lighted. Most shades are 
lined, although if your purchase is for a beach home, 
the lining will be dispensed with because of the effect 
of humidity and bugs drawn to the light. The finished 
shades are trimmed in passe partout, soutache braids, 
velvet and grosgrain ribbons. 

The day we visited the shop, we found displayed 
on the shelves shades bearing such names as 
“Scattered Strawberry,” “Lacy Fruit,” “Rose and 


Mrs. Lewis applies velvet trimming to painted 
shade of grape design. 


Apple,” while a handsome “King Rex” (a shade 
design adapted from the king playing card, mounted 
on a tall brass candlestick base) waited to join the 
decor of a gentleman’s study or a family room. 

At least twelve workers are employed regularly to 
produce these shades which are shipped and sold, 
either directly, or through dealers, in the United 
States and abroad. Notwithstanding the growth of the 
business, Peggy Lewis says she still gets as excited 
over each completed shade as she did twenty years 
ago. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


SOUNDER by William H. Armstrong. Harper & Row, 
New York, 1969. 116 pp. $3.95. 

This fine little book came to our attention recently 
and while the readership is supposed to be from age 
12 up, don’t let that make any adult hesitate to read 
it. The “surface” story concerns a young Southern 
Negro boy’s devotion to his injured dog, Sounder, 
and to his father who is away for years serving a 
prison sentence. 

However, it is the deeper story, the reasons for the 
dog’s injuries and the father’s imprisonment, that will 
move the adult reader. The fine illustrations by James 
Barkley serve to reinforce the powerful message of 
patience and love winning over injustice. S.M. 


WASHINGTON ALONG THE DELAWARE, by Ray 
Thompson. Bicentennial Press, Fort Washington, Pa. 
19034. 1970. 84 pp. $3.50. 

This is a (relatively) unembellished story of the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, largely told in the 
form of quotations from letters and dispatches. As a 
result, it is uneven in quality. Most of the people 
relied on as sources were unaware of “the big 
picture,” seeing only their little segment of the broad 
economic, socioligical, political and even military 
factors. For the same reason, some significant details 
(e.g., the Doane spies) are omitted for lack of suitable 
quotations; other events are given unbalanced 
prominence because of a loquacious scribe. 

Despite these deficiencies, which will probably 
irritate the scholar more than the general reader, the 
book should be of considerable interest to those 
living in the Delaware Valley or interested in its 
history. There are 120 illustrations, many of them 
good graphic sketches by the author, and some 
excellent maps. Some of the photographs are poorly 
reproduced. The lack of an index is unfortunate. JS 


THE GOLDEN ROCK, by Eleanor Heckert. 
Doubleday and Company, Garden City. 1971. 232 
pp: $5.95. 


The Golden Rock tells about a little known 
Caribbean island, Saint Eustatius, and the part that it 
played in the American Revolution. St. Eustatius, or 
Statia as it was called, was Dutch and neutral and the 


Venezuela = 


funnel through which European goods; French, 
Dutch, Spanish, and even British, were transhipped to 
the United States. 

Early in 1781 Britain declared war on the 
Netherlands. Swiftly, and before the Dutch were able 
to inform their colonial officials, Admiral Sir George 
Brydges Rodney and the West Indian Fleet swooped 
down on Statia and changed the richest island in the 
West Indies into the virtual desert that it is today. 

Mrs. Heckert injects fictional characters and 
romantic overtones into the historical context and 
manages to convey the sense of neutrality where 
Dutch, British, and American (some secret agents of 
the Continental Congress) traded freely and amicably 
and never let their politics interfere with business or 
friendship. 

The Golden Rock is basically a story of the greed 
of one man, George Brydges Rodney. Mrs. Heckert 
accurately and engagingly captures the commercial 
spirit of the American Revolution and the 
intermingling of public and private business that 
today would be called conflict of interest. 
Unfortunately, by shunting it to an Afterword, she 
underplays the impact of Rodney’s greed on 
American history; particularly Cornwallis’ surrender 
at Yorktown in October 1781... H.W.B. 
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FABRIC CENTER, INC 
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614 aston Road 
Doylestown, Pa. 1,2 
Tel: 348-8911 
THE LIBRARY BOOK SHOP | 1-2-8-9 
Centre Avenue and Court St 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 
1 - 29 
5 
6,7,8 
Telephone: 215 - 968 -2131 7,8,14,15 


“For all your book needs” 
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Charles B. Reed 


Funeral Home 


182 W. Court St. 14 


Doylestown 


348 -4543 


(CALENDAR cont. from page 3) 


DOYLESTOWN — Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, Swamp Road (Route 313) north of 
Court Street. Sun. Noon to 5 p.m., and Wed. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission: $1 
adults, Children 25 cents. Group rates. 

NEW HOPE — Mule-drawn Barge rides, daily 
except Monday. “See Canal Life as it was 125 
years ago.” Hours 1, 3, 4:30 and 6 p.m. 
DOYLESTOWN — National Shrine of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa, Ferry Road. Guided Tours — 
Sunday 2 p.m., Other tours upon request by 
reservations. Phone 345-0600. Shrine Religious 
Gift Shop open 7 days a week 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Free Parking. Brochure available. 

TELFORD — Lockwood Galleries, 345 Church 
Road. Paintings, Sculpture, pottery and 
weaving exhibits. Hours: Evenings 6 to 10 p.m., 
Saturday and Sunday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
CHURCHVILLE — The Outdoor Education 
Center, Churchville County Park. Open daily 9 
to 5 p.m., Sunday 2 to 5 p.m. Family Nature 
Programs Sunday 2 p.m. 

NEW HOPE — New Hope and Ivyland Railroad, 
scenic trips through Bucks County on vintage 
train, 14 mile round trip. Weekends only. 
ERWINNA — Stover-Meyers Mill, River Road. 
Open weekends only, 1 to 5 p.m. Admission - 
50 cents adults and 25 cents children under 12. 
($1.00 for families.) 

DOYLESTOWN — “A” Day at Delaware Valley 
College of Science and Agriculture, Saturday 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sunday 12 Noon to 5 p.m. 
ERWINNA — Stover Mill, River Road presents 
Black ‘and White Photographic Prints by Don 
Renner. Open each Saturday and Sunday from 
2 to 5 p.m. 


NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse 
presents “Man of La Mancha.” For tickets and 
schedule information call 862-2041. 
FEASTERVILLE — Tri-County Band presents 
its 20th Annual Concert, in the Poquessing Jr. 
High School. Evening. 
PERKASIE — Pennridge High School presents 
“Hello Dolly”, in the Auditorium. For tickets 
and information call the school, 257-2793. 
BUCKINGHAM — Central Bucks High School 
East presents “Once Upon a Mattress”, in the 
Auditorium by the Patriot Players. For tickets 
and information call the school 794-7481. 
SELLERSVILLE —Her-Mar Riders Spring 
Horse Show. Schoolhouse Road. All Day. 
DOYLESTOWN — Delaware Valley College 
presents an Academic Film Series in Mandell 
Hall, 8 to 10 p.m. FREE. “Within This 
Decade”, “Solar Eclipse Expedition 1966”, 
“Ku Klux Klan: The Invisible Empire”, “The 
Shape of Films to Come”. 
F ALLSINGTON — CANDLELIGHT DINNER 
BY HISTORIC FALLSINGTON. Reservations 
are necessary - write or call 295-6567. Speaker 
will be Mr. John Poppeliers, Senior Editor, 
Historic American Buildings Survey, National 
Park Service, U. S. Dept. of the Interior. Music 
and Dancing. 

(continued on page 31) 


GRAF -RYMDEIKA 
AUTO BODY 
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HS 
WE REPAIR 


WRECKED CARS 
24 hour towing service 


713 Easton Rd. 
Cross Keys 
348-3748 249-3692 


INSURANCE? 
DICK BACH! 


Bean, Mason & Eyer, Inc. 
Doylestown Lansdale 
348-8141 855-6841 


O. 


401 W. Butler Ave. 
New Britain, Pa. 
345-1739 


Construction — Supplies 
Ramuc Pool Paint — Chemicals 


MODERN 


CONCRETE 
SEPTIC TANK CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
“Complete 
Sewage Systems Installed” 


Tanks 
Service 
Quality 


Ottsville, Pa. 18942 
Phone 847-5112 
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SCHEDULE 


‘SCHEDULE Leave Leave Arrive 
Lite type AM NEW HOPE | BUCKINGHAM} NEW HOPE 
Bold type PM Bridge St. VALLEY Bridge St. 
All times local (Route 202) ) 


ADULTS $2 
Children 
(thru 11) $1 
For information call 
(215) 862-5206 
or (215) 343-2112 


Poor Soma us Sasa 


t Penape Valley Flowers 


“flowers for all occasions” 


350 N. MAIN STREET 573 N. MAIN STREET 


CHALFONT, PA. 
822-0104 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
345-7117 


rmo WOOD 


WE WILL MAKE IT OR FIX IT! 


STOCK MOULDINGS, WINDOWS and DOORS, ETC. 


A.C.E.S. WOODWORK SHOP 
Rear — 440 East Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
348 - 4521 


GERAGHTY 
TRAVEL AGENCY, INC. 


GERAGHTY BUILDING 


è i MEMBER 
omplete Q\tAl_ Sop Airline 
Travel Ss SS WN Tickets 


Service 


10 N. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA., 18901 
348-3154 & DIAMOND 3-1223; AREA CODE 215 


(FRIENDS cont. from page 19) 


recycling campaign for Northampton and surrounding 
townships. 

From 9 a.m. to Noon on the second Saturday of 
each month through the spring and summer, glass, 
aluminum and paper will be collected at three 
locations: the Churchville Outdoor Education Center, 
Churchville Lane, next to the Churchville reservoir, 
the Richboro Shopping Plaza, and the Bucks County 
Community College. All residents in these areas are 
urged to participate by depositing their glass, 
aluminum and/or paper waste at one of the three 
locations. 

The paper will be donated to the Richboro 
Volunteer Fire Company as an addition to its normal 
paper collection campaign, while the glass and 
aluminum will be hauled to factories that can reclaim 
and re-use these materials in their manufacturing 
processes. Money realized from the sale of this glass 
and aluminum will be donated to three community 
organizations: the Bucks County Audubon Society 
for teacher training at the Audubon Ecology Camps, 
the Northampton Township Boy and Girl Scouts, and 
the Churchville Outdoor Center for its nature 
education programs. 

Volunteers are needed to help at the collection 
centers as well as those who can provide trucks for 
hauling the materials to the factories. Further 
information is available by calling the Churchville 
Outdoor Education Center, at 357-4005, between 9 
a.m. and 5 p.m. 

* k * 

The Pennsylvania State University, with the 
endorsement of the National Historical Publications 
Commission, has undertaken the task of collecting, 
editing and publishing a selective edition of the 
Papers of Martin Van Buren. The headquarters for the 
Project is at the Ogontz Campus of the University in 
Abington. The editors and staff of the Van Buren 
Papers are requesting information leading to the 
location of documents and any available financial 
assistance for the project. Information can be sent to: 
The Papers of Martin Van Buren, care of Dr. Walter 
Ferree, The Pennsylvania State University, The 
Ogontz Campus, 1600 Woodland Rd., Abington, Pa. 
19001. 

* k*k * 

Newly elected president of the 
Homemaker-Home-Health Aide Services of Bucks 
County is the Rev. Harry Casey, rector of Grace 
Episcopal Church, Hulmeville. He succeeds Mrs. 
Raymond Godshall of Sellersville. 


* k * 
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(ANTIQUE cont. from page 13) 

Today, one can identify a Windsor’s birthplace 
from its legs. The so-called blunt arrow is Philadelphia 
or New York; those with a long, slender taper, New 
England; those with a shorter and less slender taper 
are peculiar to Connecticut, and those with a taper 
that becomes slender and widens at the end usually 
are from Rhode Island (see 2686 in Wallace Nuttings’ 
Furniture Treasury). 

Value depends on style, workmanship and 
documentary evidence. For a particular type chair, 
usually the more spindles, the greater the value. 

In the 19th century, the Windsor retained its 
popularity taking on the Sheraton influence with a 
squared-off back. Some have seven long spindles, a 
rail, then three or four short spindles and a slightly 
curved top rail. These are called dovecote or birdcage 
Windsors, and are much sought after. 

Going into the Victorian period, the low-back 
Windsor became popular in firehouses, hotels, and 
taverns. Many were made from oak. The legs have less 
splay (the front ones are slightly turned) and the 
heavy horseshoe shaped arm often has a low-cresting 
in the back. These can be picked up today for around 
$25 to $45, and can still take a beating around the 
house. 

Another type of Windsor has bamboo turnings. 


‘This was popular around the Sheraton period and in 


the country you find arrowback chairs with bamboo 
turnings that are considered Windsors. 
The bamboo turnings are thought by many to 


indicate a late chair. But the style has been found on 


chairs as early as 1763. 

Perhaps the most sought after chair is the rare 
writing-arm Windsor, which a few persons contend 
was invented by Benjamin Franklin. Some have a 
stationary arms, others are fastened with a bolt and 
wingnut and can be swung out of the way. The type I 
like best has a drawer under the seat convenient for 
storing writing materials. 

Though it is fairly certain the writing-arm Windsor 
was developed long before Franklin, he did own one, 
and it is now the property of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Other rare types of Windsors are the settees and 
loveseats, the children’s chairs and high chairs. All 
have the vase-like turnings on the stretchers arid the 
uniquely splayed legs. 

Though this is debatable, I do not personally 
believe there is an original Windsor rocking chair. 
Many later were converted into rockers. 

However, if I were offered one at a good price, I 
wouldn’t pass it up. 
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More American homes are heated with Mobilheat 


tatoos ) 


Mobilheat means clean comfort! 


Mobilheat is the home-proved heat- 1] 
ing oil! 

Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 

ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 


over the country to be sure the z ğ 
heating oil 


Mobilheat delivered to your home 
348-8155 


has every quality your burner de- 
MILLER & BETHMAN 


mands. 
Route 611, Doylestown 348-8155 


Result . . .clean, low-cost comfort. 
Call us today for Mobilheat! 


Chairs Caned and Rushed 
Free Estimates 
Clocks Repaired 


THE OLD MILL HOUSE 
Antiques 


IN MILFORD SQUARE 
(One mile south of Route 663, about three miles west of 


Quakertown.) 


536-7544 


new HOPE 
health food shop 


Carrying all your organic and natural supplies 
Vitamins — Meats — Cheeses — Produce — Grains — etc. 
What We Don’t Have We'll Order! 


Rt. 202 West of Mon., Tues., Wed., Sat. 9:30-6:00 
New Hope Thurs, Fri. 9:30-9:00 
862-5750 Sunday 11 to 6:00 
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A NIGHT AT THE OPERA 


by Grace Brewer 


A twin bill of ‘“Markheim,” by Luciano Chailly, 
and Gaetano Donizetti’s “Daughter of the Regiment” 
both sung in English, will be presented by the Bucks 
County Opera Associaition on May 22 at 8:30 p.m., 
in Central Bucks East High School auditorium, 
Holicong. 

‘‘Markheim’’ had its American premiere in 
Philadelphia on March 28, staged and sung by the 
Academy of Vocal Arts, for whose benefit the Bucks 
County performance will be given. It is based on a 
story by a Scottish author, Robert Louis Stevenson; 
written by an Italian, Maestro Luciano Chailly, 
director of La Scala in Milan; translated by our own 
Vernon Hammond of Doylestown, director of the 


Art by Phoebe Taylor 


Academy and also of the Bucks County Symphony 
Orchestra, and is 18 minutes in length. 

This capsule opera in the modern idiom will be a 
sharp contrast to the gay and tuneful “Daughter of 
the Regiment,” sung in traditional style. Vernon 
Hammond will conduct the orchestra in the aparkling 
manner he displays at all times. 

Mrs. Sylvia Wiley, music teacher at Bucks County 
Community College, long-time resident of Bucks 
County (who journeyed to Philadelphia in a group of 
Association members for the American premiere of 
‘“‘Markheim”’ said, after viewing the performance, “We 
in Bucks County are fortunate indeed to be able to 
hear young artists of such professional caliber.” 
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Mrs. Phoebe Taylor, Holicong writer and artist 
sketched the performers for use in the playbook for 
X the May 22nd presentation. Panorama salutes the 
AN, members of the Bucks County Opera Association for 

their fine work in bringing these operas to Bucks 
; County. We are also pleased to present Mrs. Taylor’s 
) sketches of the opera on this page as we have been 
glad to bring other sketches of Mrs. Taylor’s to our 
readers. 


ape 


Sin 
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Authentic 
Colonial 
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FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
Adaptations & Reproductions by The Kittinger Co. 
on display in our galleries in Historic Bucks County 


PROFESSIONAL DECORATING SERVICES 
Polly Kenrick, N.S.I.D. 
Daily 9 A.M. till 5:30 P.M. — Tuesday & Friday till 9 P.M. 


CARL N. RIST & SON 


FURNITURE e PROFESSIONAL DECORATING SERVICE 
Just two miles from Doylestown on Route 202 South 


New Britain, Bucks County, Pa. 18901 
345-1785 œe 345-1829 


KID BAGS 


in bright red 
and blue design 


KID BAGS 20 for $1 


are used for 


* School lunches 
* Party favors 
* Gift wrap 
* 
Sena te: Small tote 


M. Lee, 6317 Fairfield Dr., Flourtown, Pa. 


size: 11%" x6” 


design on both sides 


package of 20 postpd. $1 


[ ] 
[ ] 5 packages of 20 postpd. $4.50 


The “May Day of Yesteryear” street fair which will 
be held on picturesque Canal Street in Yardley on 
Saturday, May 22, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. is 
sponsored by the Yardley Historical Association. 

Visitors will enjoy strolling on a country road 
along the water with horses and carriages helping to 
create the scenes of yesteryear. Houswives in colonial 
costumes will be selling homemade bread and 
youngsters appropriately dressed will be selling 
baskets of cookies and flowers. A flea market will be 
filled with treasures and there will be many activities 
for children including a puppet show. The original 
poster advertising the fair was designed and painted 
by Judi Wagner. 

Food to eat and to carry home will be sold along 
the road. Come and bring your market basket and 
shop in an old-fashioned atmosphere where there will 
be a good time for everyone in the delightful area 
along the canal. Mark the date, May 22, on your 
calendar and come and bring the whole family! 


ee ee 
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(RUSS cont. from page 21) 


Quakertown and a very large barn on the Benjamin 
Taylor estate near Grundy’s Corner in Bristol 
Township were damaged. 

The LENAPE STONE, commonly considered as 
the rarest of the American Indian relics known to the 
world, was sold to the Bucks County Historical 
Society for the low price of $600 at a five-day 
auction held at the Paxson Estate in Holicong. The 
Lenape Stone was found by Bernard Hansel on his 
farm in Buckingham Township — the first part in 
1872 and the second part in 1881. 

Harry Till, Warrington Township farmer, told 
President Judge Hiram H. Keller in criminal court 
that the 10 gallons of moonshine whiskey police 
found at his farm, was for a party that his wife, Tillie 
Till planned for a friend. Mr. Till testified that she 
bought the moonshine from “a fellow” because her 
doctor told her it would be very beneficial for her 
health ... Twenty residents of Chalfont Borough 
were stricken with scarlet fever and the epidemic 
caused the closing of churches and other public 
meetings. 


(CALENDAR cont. from page 25) 


15 QUAKERTOWN — 2nd Annual Charity Ball 
sponsored by the Twiglings at VFW Forrest 
Lodge, benefit Quakertown Hospital. $15.00 
per couple. For reservations and information 
call 536-2691 or 536-6929. 

15-16 ERWINNA — Stover Mill, River Road presents 

22-23 Etchings, Lithographs and Woodcuts by 


29-30 Raymond Hamilton. Open each Saturday and 
Sunday from 2 to 5 p.m. 

22 HILLTOWN — Hilltown Trotters Horse Show 
at Homestead Farm on Route 152. All Day. 

22 LANGHORNE — Middletown Library Book 
Fair, 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Annual. 

22 DOYLESTOWN — Senior Citizen’s FUN DAY 


on the grounds of Neshaminy Manor Center, 
Route 611, 3 miles south of Doylestown. 
Entertainment, picnic lunch, health fair, box 
lunches available, exhibits etc. 

22 HOLICONG — Bucks County Opera 
Association - annual operatic offering in the 
Central Bucks East High School Auditorium. 
Program features ‘‘Markheim” by Chailly and 
“Daughter of the Regiment” sung in English, 
by Donizetti. For tickets and information call 
794-8144. 

22 YARDLEY — “May Day of Yesteryear”, Street 
Fair sponsored by the Yardley Historical 
Association on Canal Street. All Day. 

23 WASHINGTON CROSSING — Annual 
Memorial Services - 9th District of American 
Legion - 2 p.m. Speaker will be William E. 
Galbraith, Deputy Under Secretary of 
Agriculture and Past National Commander of 
American Legion. 


AGWAY 


Petroleum 


Division 


Gasoline Storage Tanks 


Diesel Fuel 


Heating Oil 


Pumps 


Heating Installation 


Complete Line of Lubricants 


WASHINGTON AVE. 
and LIBERTY ST. 
Phone: WO 8-4281 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


PANORAMA 


REAL 


ESTATE 


GUIDE 


Large spacious rooms, authentic colonial fireplaces, center hat! and old 
colonial charm make this handsomely restored stone house a rare find 
— 14 1/2 high acres overlooking the river, large old shade trees and a 
barn further enhance its beauty. Offered at $119,000. 


LOUIS FITTING 
REALTOR 


40 BRIDGE STREET, NEW HOPE, PENN: 
(215) 862- 2291 


CUSTOM BUILT COLONIAL 

Built in 1950, the two story masonry home near Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club is situated on a one acre parcel with over 100 large trees 
and many lovely shrubs, surrounded by a rail fence. A sunken terrace 
with fountain accents the flagstone patio. Center, living room with 
fireplace and bay window, dining room with hand pegged oak floor, 
modern kitchen with dining area, pantry, and two bedrooms and bath 
on first fioor. On second floor, two additional bedrooms, bath and 
storage room. Basement is used for laundry facilities. Hot air oil heat. 
Public water. Gutters and downspouts are copper.. Detached two car 
garage; tree-lined black top drive and turn around. Convenient to 
shopping areas, schools and churches. Taxes — $1,380. Heat — $300. 
Price: $63,000 (Firm). 


obert E. arter 


STATE & PINE STREETS, DOYLESTOWN 348-9066 


BETWEEN NEWTOWN AND LANGHORNE 
A REPLICA OF A BUCKS COUNTY FARMHOUSE 
CIRCA 1964 

This stone and masonry custom home is the best of two worlds. 
Colonial charm and contemporary conveniences. Step-down liv. room 
with brick firepl., formal din. room, lovely kit. with eating area, library 
with fireplace, laundry room and powder room. 4 huge bedrooms, 2 
ceramic bathrooms on 2nd floor, storage in attic. Basement, attached 2 
car garage, HWO heat, beautiful condition. % of an acre well 
landscaped. $52,000. 


HUGH B. EASTBURN 


156 N. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 


PHONE: 968 — 3400 


SPACIOUS FARMHOUSE & BARN 

Here's a small farm, just on the market and a real buy! 2.6 acres west of 
Doylestown in convenient commuting area. Spacious old farmhouse, in 
lovely setting of huge shade trees. The house has lots of big rooms. 
Living room (21 x 21), dining room (19 x 21), modern kitchen with 
breakfast area; powder room on first floor. 4 bedrooms, bath on 
second. Additional rooms above. Hot water oil heat. Full basement. In 
lower lawn, a fine old farm barn, suitable for recreation, livestock or 
hobby uses. Carriage house and garage. An interesting country place to 
be sold quickly. Only $38,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3558 


